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pressed by the Chambers. The same was true of the
electoral law of 1882, of the recent laws on local gov-
ernment and on the Council of State, and of many
other enactments.1 It may be added that although the
Statuto does not expressly provide for it, the ministers,
prefects, syndics, and other officials are in the habit of
making decrees on subjects of minor importance.2 The
preference indeed for administrative regulations, which
the government can change at any time, over rigid
statutes is deeply implanted in the Latin races, and
seems to be especially marked in Italy.3

The other matter referred to as requiring special
notice is the civil service. The host of offi-
cials, who are, unfortunately, too numerous

political       and too poorly paid,4 can be appointed or dis-

missed very much  at the  pleasure  of the

government, for although there are royal decrees regu-

lating appointments and removals in many cases, they

1  Brusa, pp. 175-76; Bertolini, "I Pieni Poteri," Nuwa Antoloffia,
Jane 1, 1894.    Several laws of this kind may he f onnd in the Manuals of
the Deputies.    They are issued in the form not of statutes, but of ordi-
nances, and begin by reciting the legislative authority under which they
are made.   It is a curious fact that Italian statutes vary a great deal,
sometimes containing only general principles, and leaving to the govern-
ment the task of completing them  by supplementary regulations, and
sometimes going into minute details (Brusa, p. 171).   Dupriez, who looks
at the matter from a French standpoint, says (vol. i. p. 336) that in the
struggle between the  government and the Parliament over the limits
of the ordinance power, the government has tried to extend its authority
beyond measure, and the Parliament to dispute it even in the matter of
organizing the administrative service.

2  Brusa, pp. 188-90.

8 Minghetti, pp. 293-94.
4 Brusa, p. 260.